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|" WAS AN ELECTION YEAR for Burma in 1956. In many 
parts of the country the people were twice called 
upon to vote. On April 27, those eligible to vote in a 
national election were given the opportunity to select 
representatives to fill 202 of the 250 seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Of the remaining 48 seats 356 
were decided automatically before the voting began 
because no opposition candidates entered the lists 
against the Government party, the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League (AFPFL 


areas caused the President of the Union of Burma to 


Lack of security in some 


postpone the remaining twelve contests. Less than one 


month later, on May 22, those who were eligible to 


vote in the second contest cast their ballots to elect 


representatives to the Chamber of Nationalities.’ In- 


stead of all seats being elected at the same time, the 
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other statements in this article are those of the author and 


not necessarily those of the Ford or Fulbright Foundations. 


1 As a result of the agreements made in 1947 between the 
Burmese and the local heads wi the various frontier areas, 
certain seats in the Chamber Nationalities were reserved 
to a class or to specific individuals. In the Shan States, the 
feudal chiefs 


trol over their traditional lands, elect from among themselves 


Sawbwas), who still exercise administrative con- 
the representatives for their states in the Chamber of Nation- 
alities. Constitution, Chap. IX, Part I, Art. 154 (2). In the 
Kayah State (called the Karenni State when the Constitution 
was drawn up) the Constitution names the three feudal chiefs 
who shall be the states’ representatives in the Chamber of 


Nationalities and no election is held. Constitution Chap. IX, 
Part V, Art. 182 (i). 


Election Commissioner announced, four days before 
the scheduled elections, that “because of rebel intimi- 
dation and the lack of security preventing the people 
from exercising freedom of choice” free and fair elec- 
tions could not be held simultaneously throughout 
Burma. 

The attention of the nation was centered on the 
election for the Chamber of Deputies because it was 
the first national election held in Burma since 1952, 
and it concerned the most important Chamber in Bur- 
ma’s bicameral legislature. Therefore, since the elec- 
tion measured public sentiment and determined which 
party would form the new government, it is worth 
examining in relation to the parties and issues and to 
its probable effect on the future of Burma. 

Burma’s political parties in many ways resemble 
those of other Southeast Asian countries. They are 
dominated by the personality of the leader, have little 
organization, a vague program and a loyal following. 


2 This chamber elects the Prime Minister; the Prime Min- 
ister and his Cabinet are responsible to the Chamber of Depu- 
I Pp 


ties. 
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The AFPFL, however, does not fit conveniently into the 
stereotype. It has organization; it has roots in the vil- 
lages as well as in the towns; it has a program, an 
ideology and myths; it has leaders at all levels who, 
while responsible to the central committee of the na- 
tional organization, maintain their own group of fol- 
lowers. 

In order to understand the AFPFL’s hold on the 
leadership of the Union, one must note the unique 
aspects and distinguishing characteristics of the party. 
It is composed of two types of members: individuals 
who join the League singly and directly and mass or- 
ganizations which enter the League as a group. Today 
the four main groups in the AFPFL are the Trade 
Union Congress Burma (TUCB), the All Burma Peas- 
ants Organization (ABPO), the Federation of Trade 
Organizations (FTO), and the Woman’s Freedom 
League (WFL). These mass organizations were cre- 
ated originally by the Socialist Party of Burma (SPB) 
and entered the League as part of the SPB. When the 
latter party withdrew from the AFPFL in 1949, the mass 
organizations remained in the League. The leaders of 
the SPB, as heads of the mass organizations, remained 
in the League and retained the key posts of leadership 
in the AFPFL. The present Prime Minister of Burma 
(U Ba Swe) and the Deputy Prime Minister (Thakin 
Tin) are both leaders of mass organizations. U Nu, on 
the other hand, entered the League as an independent 
member and has never shared his loyalty with any 
other group in the AFPFL. 


Since the mass organizations within the League have 
a good deal of autonomy, parallel organizations are 
maintained with the AFPFL at all levels from the vil- 
lage to the national headquarters. In some areas com- 
petition exists between the parallel structures for local 
political control. In theory the AFPFL should dom- 
inate in political matters; in fact there is no clear de- 
marcation because political matters encompass trade 
union and agricultural activity. It was this sort of inner 
competition that disturbed U Nu and caused him to 
step down from the office of Prime Minister and take 
over full control of the League in order to reorganize 


and reform it at all levels. 


The function of the party is not only to retain politi- 
cal power, dispense patronage and serve the villagers 
and townspeople as their connecting link with the 
central Government; it also serves to assist the Govern- 
ment officials who are responsible for implementing 
such acts of legislation as the Land Nationalization and 
Democratization of Administration. The party, like its 
counterparts in the West, has a program and an 
ideology. It is frankly Socialist and draws upon the 
writings of Marx, the political ideas of Tito and the 
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literature of the British Labor Party. Ideology, how- 
ever, has not been the main guide to action; more often 
it has served as the rationalization for events after their 
occurrence. Aided by foreign advisors, the party, acting 
as the Government, has drawn up economic plans and 
is putting them into effect. To the Burmese who think 
about it, it is a sign of the party’s freedom from dogma 
that Burma’s advisors on State enterprises and national 
economic planning have been private American man- 
agement and engineering firms and not representa- 
tives from the Socialist or Communist states of the 
world.® 

Above all, the party has its heroes, martyrs and 
myths. It never tires of reminding the people of Burma 
that it was the center of the resistance movement dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation and spearheaded the re- 
sistance to the British after the war, that its leaders laid 
down their lives as martyrs in the pre-dawn of Inde- 
pendence and that the present leaders are faithful to 
the spirit of the revolution. The contemporary party 
chiefs fit the role of “the leader.” U Nu, U Ba Swe, 
Thakin Tin have the personal magnetism to draw 
followers to them, followers who would be in their train 
regardless of their program, goals or methods. Many 
of the local leaders have their retinues as well. As long 
as there is harmony in the ranks, the leaders link to- 
gether in a nation-wide organization. Where friction 
exists, the party has fragmented and the AFPFL’s 
prestige has diminished. 

The other parties in Burma do not have such illus- 
trious histories or extensive organizations nor have 
they made their impact upon the whole of the Union as 
the AFPFL has done. Until late in 1955, the main op- 
position to the League was the Burma Workers and 
Peasants Party (BWPP), originally a group of left- 
wing extremists who split off from the AFPFL in 1950 
over the issue of Burma’s foreign policy, especially in 
regard to the Korean War. Once organized as an inde- 
pendent party, it became the group to which all the 
above-ground Communists gravitated as well as the 
malcontents who found no other movement with which 
to identify themselves. Organizationally the BWPP 
adopted Leninist-Stalinist ideas of democratic central- 
ism. The party was reputed to have direct links with 

3 On June 30, 1956 it was announced in Rangoon that 
the United States and Burma had agreed that the U.S. would 
buy $1.1 million worth of rice and the Burmese would use the 
money for payment of American technicians and for sending 
Burmese State Scholars and trainees to the U.S. This treaty 
was initiated at the instigation of U Nu while on a visit to the 
U.S. in 1955. See Burma Weekly Bulletin, New Series Vol V, 
13, July 5, 1956. This bulletin, published in English by the 
Ministry of Information, is an official publication and re- 
flects the Government’s position on all matters. 
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the Burma Communist Party (BCP) which was out- 
lawed and in revolt. Its policies were pro-Russian in 
foreign affairs, anti-Government and Marxist in in- 
ternal matters. The party had some “rice-roots” sup- 
port, but as an organization it was essentially urban. 
Though it never had a large following, it made its voice 
heard because some of its leaders held seats in the Na- 
tional Legislature and some were widely known and 
personally popular. Its chief theorist has been U Ba 
Nyein, a former member of the Burma Civil Service and 
widely recognized as a competent economist. The Chair- 
man of the party is Thakin Lwin who once held the 
post of Secretary of Labor in the Secretariat of the 
AFPFL, 1948-49. Regardless of its loud voice and 
numerous demonstrations, the BWPP by itself has 
never presented a real challenge to the AFPFL. 


The Smaller Parties 

All other parties in Burma, up to mid-1955, were 
more local than national, more personal than mass and 
as antagonistic toward one another as they were toward 
the AFPFL. Chief among these was the Arakan Na- 
tional United Organization (ANUO), which, working 
in Parliament through the Independent Arakan Parlia- 
mentary Group (IAPG), shared the Opposition seats in 
Parliament with the BWPP. The ANUO was outspoken- 
ly anti-Government and had one major objective, to 
get the Union of Burma to create an autonomous State 
out of the districts of Sandoway, Kyaukyu and Akyab 
in the Arakan Division. The leaders, articulate and 
well educated in many cases, command a large personal 
following in their constituencies, but the party has little 
formal organization. 

Of the minor parties outside Parliament, two are 
significant in the light of later developments. The most 
important is the Burma Democratic Party (BDP), 
largely the party of one man, Thakin Ba Sein, who 
comes close to the stereotype of an Asian political leader 
with a personal following. His objective is to ally 
Burma with the West and reverse the economic trend 
that has moved Burma from colonial-capitalism to 
socialism. In the same category is the Mahabama Party 
of Dr. Ba Maw. It too is the personal vehicle of an 
old time leader, being a nationalist party whose methods 
and ultimate objectives have never been spelled out 
very clearly. 

In addition to the above parties of Burma proper, 
mention must be made of the parties of the States. 
In each of the five States surrounding the dominant 
State of Burma, there is an organized party or parties 
linked to the AFPFL. They look to the Government 
party not only for theoretical leadership, but in most 
cases for financial and technical assistance as well. Par- 
ties in the States are divided largely over local issues 
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and personalities. In national and international mat- 
ters they usually support the Government. In the Kachin 
States the AFPFL maintains a section of the national 
party under its own name. In addition it is allied with 
the Kachin National Congress (KNC) and has been 
associated with the People’s Economic Cultural De- 
velopment Organization (PECDO). In opposition, more 
out of personality conflicts than ideological differences, 
is the Pawngyawng National Democratic Front (PNDF). 
In the Shan States all the parties are allied to the 
AFPFL except the United National Pa-O Organiza- 
tion (UNPO). The most important Shan State parties 
are the United Hill Peoples Congress (UHPC), the All 
Shan State Organization (ASSO) and the Shan States 
Peasants Organization (SSPO). In the Karen and 
Kayah States and the Special China Division the par- 
ties are branches of the AFPFL or affiliated to the 
League. 

On August 24, 1955, twelve opposition parties rang- 
ing from the BDP to the BWPP drew up a political 
agreement called the All Opposition Alliance (AOA) 
“to fight the Government in the forthcoming elections 
and set up what they term a Government of nationa! 
unity.”* After stating a list of charges against the 
AFPFL, the AOA laid out a nine-point program. 
Among its objectives were: (1) to replace the Socialist 
AFPFL with a government of national unity made up 
of representatives of all classes of society; (2) to end 
the civil war by bringing about a cease-fire first and 
calling a peace conference later; (3) to cease persecu- 
tion of minorities and give full rights to an autonomous 
state; (4) to establish an undefined “just economic 
system”; (5) to end repressive laws which aid the 
AFPFL. The AOA announced further that, in addition 
to a general program, it had agreed to accept those as- 
pects of the individual programs which were common 
to all. Its election objective was to unify the attack of 
the Opposition against the AFPFL and win sufficient 
seats in the new parliament to create a genuine opposi- 
tion. In short, the men who formed the alliance were 
not blind to their ideological differences, but they 
hoped that by putting personal differences aside, they 
could make a real showing against the AFPFL. 

By November 11, 1955, the AOA began to crumble. 
The extreme left-wing lead by the BWPP unilaterally 


4 The actual parties and participants at the meeting were 
the following: Saw Jimmy Kyaw Aye, Karen Congress; Thakin 
Tin Ok, Dobama Asiayone; Thakin Ba Sein, BDP; U Aung 
Than, Peoples Peace Party; U San Mya, Union Party (party 
of U Ba Pe); Dr. Ba Maw, Mahabama; Mon Po Choe, Mon 
National Organization; U Kyaw Min, IAPG; Thakin Thin, 
Dobama Asiayone (party of Thakin Kodaw Mmaing) ; Thakin 
Lwin, BWPP; Tetpongyi Thein Pe Mhint, Peoples Unity 
Party; and Dr. E Maung, Justice Party. 
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decided to organize a leftist unity bloc within the alli- 
ance. Associated with the BWPP were the Peoples Unity 
Party (PUP), Peoples Peace Party PPP and the 
Dobama Asiayone of Thakin Kodaw Hmaing. In a 
reaction to this group, Dr. Ba Maw tried to unite all 
the remaining members into a nationalist bloc unde1 
his leadership. Thakin Ba Sein (of the BDP) would 
not accept membership in either bloc and withdrew 
from the AOA. The rest of the parties gravitated to 
one or the other blocs, either openly or secretly. 

Thus the lines of the election were drawn. The AOA 
ceased to exist in every way but name. The leftist 
unity group drew in Dr. E. Maung and his Justice 
Party and adopted a new name, the National Unity 
Front (NUF); Dr. Ba Maw organized the remainder 
under the banner of the Burma Nationalist Bloc (BNB 
These two parties, together with the BDP, comprised 
the chief opposition to the AFPFL 

When the voters went to the polls on April 27, they 
passed through an uncomplicated process of first iden- 


fied they were marked 


tifying themselves: when cert 
on the forefinger with green indelible ink so that they 
could not appear again at another poll and vote under 
a different name. Finally they were given a voting token 
which they deposited in the ballot box of their choice. 
To help expedite the process, the AFPFL erectetl re- 
ception booths at just the legal distance from the poll- 
ing place where each voter was given a slip of paper 
with his name, roll number and a printed picture of 
the party’s symbol. Thus, if the voter forgot which 
party and which symbol went together, he need only 
look at the slip of paper and his problem was solved. 
After casting his ballot he could return to the AFPFL 
reception booth, rest, have a cool drink, talk politics, 
or request a ride in an AFPFL taxi to his home. The 
Government worked hard and long to set up both the 
official machinery of voting and the political machinery 


loyal to its lead rship. 


to keep the voters 

Behind these few simple steps in the procedure and 
mechanics of voting lay at least a year’s work by the 
Election Commissioner in perie ting the tec hniques. To 
eliminate any criticism of the ballot boxes, such as was 
raised in 1952, the Election Commissioner ordered 
steel tamper-proof boxes from an American manu- 
facturer. Criticism of the election rolls was not solved 
as easily. Since actual fighting was going on in many 
areas, it was impossible to verify the rolls completely. 
In addition, no official census has been taken and re- 
ported in Burma since the war; therefore the election 
lists were, at best, subject to doubt. The Opposition 
charged that the Government deliberately was not 
making the best effort possible to compile complete 
lists. In the end the lists were not completely published 


until March 31, 1956, thus making it more difficult 
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than it normally should have been for the candidates 
to learn who their constituents were. 

The main proklem that worried the Government 
and the Opposition alike was the question of security 
on election day. Looking ahead to the problem, U Nu, 
then Prime Minister, directed the army to ensure free 
and fair elections. He ordered the army to “act fairly 
without fear or favor befitting the front line custodians 
of the Union Constitution” and see that neither the 
members of the AFPFL nor the Opposition attempted 
to corrupt the election.’ The Opposition saw this as a 
mandate to the army to help the AFPFL’s cause. It 
refused to believe that the army could or would be 
a neutral force maintaining peace in the election. In 
areas where the army could not guarantee that free 
and fair elections could be held, the Election Rules of 
1956 empowered the President of the Union to suspend 
the particular contest. By election day the President 
had exercised this power in twelve constituencies. 

The issues of the campaign were not always clearly 
defined nor rationally debated. Initially the AFPFL 
thought it need do no more than recite its record of 
achievement and leave it to the party organization to 
deliver the vote. In the party manifesto of March 19, 
1956, the AFPFL pointed with a certain amount of 
pride to the fact that it had won genuine independence 
for Burma and stood firm in the face of its severest test, 
the numerous attacks by various rebel groups attempt- 
ing to destroy the Union and its constitutional demo- 
cratic system; it had met the problem of corruption 
within Government by acting with honesty and dis- 
patch; it had established genuine democratic institu- 
tions. After cataloguing the advances made in the 
social, economic and religious spheres, the statement 
closed by suggesting that if the people wanted to move 
from the plateau of stability to the goal of socialism, 
they need only cast their ballots for the AFPFL. In 
effect, the party avoided discussing the vital issues of 
the day and asked to be judged on past achievement. 

The Opposition did not accept these terms of debate. 
For example, in a broadcast over the Burma Broad- 
casting System on April 11, the NUF centered its at- 
tack upon the failure of the AFPFL to bring peace, 
democracy and national economy to the people. It was 
argued that peace could not be achieved on the am- 
nesty terms of the Government.’ No provisions had 
5 The Nation, September 17, 1955, p. 1. 

6 Election Manifesto of the AFPFL, March 1956, Rangoon. 

7 On October 1, 1955 the Government modified its am- 
nesty offer of May 10, 1950. It promised the rebels the right 
to return to society, gave immunity from treason trials to 
insurgent leaders, granted full amnesty to members of the 
armed forces who deserted to the rebels in all cases except 
rape, dacoity or murder and promised all the right to partici- 


pate in the elections. The offer expired on March 31, 1956. 
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been made for the insurgents to negotiate with the 
Government and allow the rebels to keep their weapons; 
therefore fighting continued and peace was not in 
sight. The NUF proposed in turn to negotiate a peace 
settlement and then hold new elections. Real democ- 
racy did not exist, the NUF said, because there were 
repressive laws, arbitrary suppression of individual 
rights and attempts to establish a master race. Finally, 
the AFPFL had failed to establish a national economy 
because the Government relied on Western capitalists 
and channeled all the economic benefits to party ad- 
herents. As a result, the people were suffering from 
increasing prices and a shortage of consumer goods. 
The other opposition parties took a similar line of at- 
tack when they appealed to voters for support. 

By early April the AFPFL altered its campaign tactics 
and fought as though its very existence depended upon 
the outcome. U Nu dismissed the ideas of a negotiated 
peace when he said that “. . . if the Government were 
to accept the ‘negotiations’ offer of the rebels, then 
the people would never cease to play the game of 
‘insurrection’ at their whims and fancies.”* Having 
rejected negotiations, U Nu devoted the bulk of his 
speech to the theme that the political struggle in Burma 
was between the defenders of democracy and the ad- 
vocates of dictatorship, “a contest between the stooges 
on the one hand and genuine patriots on the other.” 

Some of the reasons advanced to explain why the 
AFPFL changed tactics were: first, that foreign em- 
bassies had advanced monetary aid to the NUF, thus 
causing the League to be alarmed at the intervention 
by foreign powers; second, that the initial presentation 
was ineffectual and as a result the Opposition was able 
to make inroads among the League’s supporters by ham- 
mering on the issues of peace and economic relief. 
Regardless of the real reasons, U Nu’s speech on the 
eve of election helped bring the campaign to a stormy 
close. 

All the issues in the campaign were not rhetorical. 
Political murder became fashionable; each side ac- 
cused the other of making murder an instrument of 
policy. It was an accidental shooting, however, which 
rocked the Government and disturbed Rangoon politi- 
cally for many months. On March 22, 1956, the Di- 
rector of Education cancelled the National Seventh 
Standard Examination while it was in progress because 
one of the Rangoon dailies published some of the ques- 
tions on the morning of the day they were to be used. 
The students, fourteen and fifteen years of age, were 
bewildered and leaderless at first. It was not long be- 
fore some Communist student leaders from the Uni- 
versity of Rangoon took the students in hand and led 


~ 8 AFPFL radio broadcast, April 23, 1956. 
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them to the gates of the offending newspaper. In re- 
sponse to stones and epithets, which the students hurled, 
the nervous police guarding the newspaper office opened 
fire and accidentally killed a student bystander. The 
death of this boy became overnight the most important 
political issue in the country. Within 24 hours U Nu 
announced over the radio that all Seventh Standard 
students who were being examined would be passed 
automatically, that an Enquiry Commission would be 
formed to investigate the whole matter and the guilty 
parties would be punished. He also called upon all citi- 
zens to “exercise restraint and discipline.’”® 

As far as the students and the Opposition were con- 
cerned, the Prime Minister’s words fell on deaf ears. 
Instead of allowing the parents of the dead boy to bury 
their son in a quiet manner, the students organized a 
demonstration complete with loud-speakers and _ the 
blood-stained longyi of the deceased, while thousands of 
youths formed a funeral parade. To avoid clashes, the 
Commissioner of Police ordered his men into mufti and 
kept as many off the streets as possible. By default the 
students took charge of the streets. No riot developed, 
the students gradually retreated and consolidated at the 
spot where the shooting occurred and then erected a 
monument to their new martyred hero. The leaders 
of the Opposition, taking their cue from the students, 
called on the Prime Minister and demanded the arrest 
of all officials concerned including the Education Of- 
ficer and the Home Minister. 

This event, coming one month before the election 
helped to dramatize the case of the Opposition. It was 
evident, they said, that the Government was brutal, 
confused and unable to maintain law and order. By 
passing all the students the Government increased the 
problems of the schools which were overcrowded with- 
out the addition of questionably qualified students. The 
Opposition, however, was not without its share of guilt. 
By letting the students drag them along they became 
the prisoners and not the leaders of the youths. By their 
inability or lack of desire to talk sense to the students 
they demonstrated to many that they were unqualified 
to lead. In short the affair reflected badly on all adult 
leaders in Rangoon and it caused many ordinary citi- 
zens to wonder when opportunism would cease to be 
the guide to political action in Burma. 

When election day arrived, 8,570,308 citizens were 
registered to vote.’® Of that number, 3,868,242 cast 
their ballots; 273,432 (at the time of writing) still wait 
for conditions to improve in their nine constituencies 
so that they may cast their ballots in a free and fair 

9 The Nation, March 24, 1956, p. 1. 

10 All election figures cited here are from the Office of the 
Election Commissioner, Secretariat, Rangoon; to the writer's 
knowledge they have not been published officiallv 
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manner. In addition 1,127,538 eligible voters did not 


vote because there were no contests in their constitu- 
encies owing to the fact that only one candidate was 
certified in those districts. 

Both in popular vote and in the number of seats it 
won, the AFPFL was the victor, as the accompanying 
table shows. 


Pro-AFPFL Percent 
Parties Popular Vote of Vote Seats 
AFPFL 1,844,614 47.7 147 
UNPC 163,283 4.2 14 
PECDO 49,203 1.3 a 
ASSO 41,940 1.1 4 
SSPO 31,112 8 2 
KNC 30,837 8 2 
Sub-total 2,160,989 55.9 173 
Anti-AFPFL 
Parties 
NUF --4,1720,073 30.4 48 
BDP 113,091 2.9 0 
BNB 77,364 2.0 1 
ANUO 38,939 1.0 3 
UNPO 22,185 6 1 
Sub-total 1,421,652 36.9 55 
Other Parties (10) 10,405 1.0 0 
Independents 239,166 6.2 13 
Undecided Seats — 9 
Sub-total 279,571 7.2 22 
Grand Total 3,868,242 100.0 250 


The surprisingly strong showing of the NUF in no 
way detracts from the solid victory of the AFPFL. In 
32 out of 35 districts in Burma Proper, it won from 
one to all the seats in a district. In the districts of 
Tharrawaddy, Hanthawaddy, Toungoo, Henzada and 
Rangoon it polled over 30,000-vote majorities; in the 
districts of Pakkoku, Bassein, Maubin, Amherst and 
Mimbu over 20,000-vote majorities. When the votes of 
allied parties in the states are added to its own, the 
AFPFL can say with confidence that its victory was na- 
tion-wide and conclusive. It showed great strength both 
in the rural areas and in the cities of Rangoon and 
Mandalay. Only in those areas where the rebels still 
hold out, or where the party is torn by internal strife 
(as in Prome) was the Opposition able to score vic- 
tories. 


The NUF, on the other hand, established a firm base 
in the northwest where it won all the seats in the 
districts of Katha, Lower Chindwin and Chindwin 
The fact that the insurgents’ base corresponds roughly 
with that of the NUF, made many Burmese remember 
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the AFPFL charges of collusion between the rebels 
and the NUF and wonder how true those charges 
were. However, the NUF also won elsewhere: in the 
dry zone of central Burma, on the banks of the Irra- 
waddy, in the delta and the extreme south, the NUF 
won important seats. Its success was nation-wide; al- 
though it gained its major victories in rural communi- 
ties, it made an impressive showing in the city of 
Rangoon. 

The second surprise of the election was the strength 
of the BDP. While contesting in only 23 constituencies 
with candidates of local prominence only, it managed 
to capture the fourth largest popular vote even though 
ii won no seats. In two constitueacies of Kyaukse it 
polled more than 10,000 in each contest; in Myanaung 
North its candidate received over 12,000 votes and only 
lost by a small majority. By its showing the Party gives 
promise of providing a refuge to those persons who 
disapprove of the Government but want nothing to do 
with the NUF. 

In the Shan State, the UHPC, the party of the 
feudal chiefs, emerged victorious. Although its total of 
seats captured was less than in the last election, this 
is explained partly by the fact that it is one of the 
successors to the old United Hill Peoples League, which 
encompassed all the Shan parties and people both in 
the State and in Burma proper. As the table indicates, 
all the Shan seats except one were won by AFPFL 
affiliate parties. 

Prime Minister U Nu explained the results of the 
election at a press conference on May 2, 1956. He said 
that intimidation and interference by the rebels ac- 
counted for a good deal of the Opposition vote. In ad- 
dition, loca! AFPFL and affiliate organization bullies 
had so terrorized the voters that they voted against the 
League in self-defense. In answer to the question of 
whether or not the people had fallen for the ideology 
of the Communists, both the Prime Minister and one 
of his Cabinet Minsters (U Kyaw Nyein, who was in 
attendance) were emphatic in saying no. 

Through the newspapers the AFPFL let it be known 
that it thought that the green ink on the voter’s finger 
caused many rustics to cast their vote in the box with 
the green symbol (NUF). It also suggested that the 
location of the individual voting boxes nearest the 
entrance drew the votes of the indiscriminate voters. 
Finally, it admitted that failure to keep promises and 
bring down prices had also contributed to its loss of 
votes.”? 


Unfortunately the explanation does not cover all the 


11 The Burman, May 4, 1956, p. 1; The Burma Star, April 
30, 1956, p. 2. 
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facts. For instance it does not explain why 19 AFPFL 
victories resulted from pluralities (that is, the majority 
of voters, having rejected the AFPFL, could not agree 
upon an opposition candidate). It does not explain 
why, if intimidation and threats from the rebels existed, 
the President was not asked to suspend more elections 
than he did. It does not explain the feeling of many 
people who wanted to establish responsible government 
and voted for the opposition in the hope of creating 
a responsible widely based opposition. It does not take 
into account the people who, over the years, have grown 
tired of the AFPFL and voted against it just to see a 
change. Finally it does not explain the fact that the 
AFPFL has failed to bring law and order from one 
end of Burma to the other and the people have not 
enjoyed security and peace of mind. Living on the 
brink of death and destruction has created the psy- 
chological basis for the receptivity of many Burmese 
to any party promising peace, safety and security. 

In the end it is fair to say with U Nu that the voters 
did not shift their allegiance from the Democratic- 
Socialism of the AFPFL to Communism; it was not a 
contest of ideologies. That the AFPFL won a victory is 
tribute to its organization and the faith of a majority 
of the people in its leadership. It will continue to be 
judged by what it does and not on its ideology or what 
it says about itself. 

With the election for the Chamber of Nationalities 
following the pattern of the earlier election and giving 
the AFPFL an even larger percentage of votes, there 
is no doubt that the AFPFL will be able to govern 
with a secure majority. The key problem which it faces 
in the next four years is how to cleanse and purify 
itself, reorganize and regain the confidence of those 
voters who left its ranks because of disillusionment or 
distrust. 

To accomplish the task, U Nu resigned as Prime 
Minister in order to devote full time to Party work. 
As one of his first acts, he purged the local leaders of 
Prome. In doing this he served notice on all local 
leaders that their records were subject to scrutiny and 
that action will be taken against those who have be- 
trayed the cause and spirit of the AFPFL. His task 
is not an easy one. Because of the way in which the 
party is organized, local leaders owe, in many cases, a 
double allegiance: to party and to mass organization. 
It is not certain at this point whether or not U Nu has 
authority to act against leaders in both capacities. If he 
cannot, then his effectiveness will be negligible. If, in 
the end, he tampers with the personal followers of the 
present Prime Minister and TUCB President (U Ba 
Swe) or with those of Deputy Prime Minister and 
ABPO President (Thakin Tin), he may provoke the 
wrath of those leaders and cause splits in the Party 
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which will be impossible to mend. Thus the question 
which most Burmese are asking is whether the AFPFL 
can put its house in order and still remain intact. 

In order to justify the people’s confidence, the AFPFL 
must end the insurrection and bring law and order to 
the whole of the Union of Burma. The problem of the 
insurrection is formidable enough, but today it is com- 
plicated by the Government’s admission that Com- 
munist Chinese forces have taken up positions inside 
Burma’s border. Since both countries have subscribed to 
the Five Principles of international relations laid down 
by Prime Minister Nehru and Chou En-lai in 1954, 
the Burmese Government has tried, by diplomatic nego- 
tiations, to persuade China to withdraw her troops. 
Apparently having had no success through the normal 
diplomatic channels, the Chinese invited Burma to send 
U Nu as a special envoy to discuss the border dispute. 
On October 22, 1956, he flew to Peking and on 
November 4, he allowed the Chinese radio to announce 
that he and Premier Chou En-lai had found that the 
difficulties “were not unsurmountable.”**? On November 
9, the Peking radio reported that Burma and China 
both had agreed to withdraw troops from some sections 
of the disputed area: the Burmese to withdraw from 
Hpimaw, Kangfang and Gawlum in the Kachin State 
and return the Namwan Assigned Tract; the Chinese 
to withdraw to the west of the 1941 boundary line. 
Both countries were to begin their withdrawals on 
December 1 and complete the operation by January 
1, 1957. When U Nu returned to Rangoon next day, 
he pointed out that the three village tracts had been in 
dispute since 1906 and that the Namwan Assigned 
Tract was held by Burma under an inherited perpetual 
lease which the Chinese wished to abrogate.'® While 
both countries hailed the limited settlement as a mark 
of improvement in the relations between them, both 
were aware that there are areas along their common 
border where no settlement has been made. With in- 
surgents threatening from within and the Chinese from 
without, the new Government of U Ba Swe is faced 
with a most formidable problem. 

Having experienced an immediate but limited suc- 
cess, U Nu remains the leading statesman in Burma. 
However, it must be noted that the stature of U Ba 
Swe rose considerably after his active participation in 
the November meeting of four of the Colombo powers. 
By acting as spokesman for the neutral powers in con- 
demning Russian activity in Hungary, U Ba Swe mo- 
mentarily took the spotlight away from Nehru and al- 


12 New York Times, November 5, 1956, p. 11. 

13 Ibid., November 10, 1956, p. 2; also Burma Weekly 
Bulletin, November 15, 1956, p. 255. For a fuller discussion 
of the whole border problem see Hugh Tinker, “Burma’s North- 
east Borderland Problems,” Pacific Affairs, December 1956. 
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lowed the latter to reverse his earlier stand on the 
issue without losing too much prestige. By negotiating 
in good faith with the Chinese and speaking out against 
aggression in Hungary and the Middle East, U Ba Swe 
has made his foreign policy clear; as U Pe Kin, Bur- 
ma’s chief delegate to the U.N. expressed it, Burma’s 
policy is to follow an independent course determined by 
positive neutrality. It “does not mean sitting on a fence. 
When we see something wrong o1 unjust, we will not 
hesitate to speak out.’ 

The future of the NUF is bright and holds much 
promise. Its parliamentary leadership is in the hands of 
Liberal U E Maung and Marxists U Ba Nyein and U 
Thein Pe Myint. If it acts constitutionally and responsi- 
bly and works to create a real two party system, it will 
justify the support it received in the election. U E 
Maung has declared both in public and private that 
this is the party’s goal, this the reason for its having 
been organized, and his reason for accepting parlia- 
mentary leadership. Without question, the NUF is a 
bundle of contradictory forces; how long the Marxists 
will allow a Liberal to be its parliamentary spokesman 
or how long the NUF will be satisfied to work in the 
harness of a parliamentary system is not known. Not 
only does it face internal problems, but as the op- 
position party it must declare itself on all issues of the 
day. While it advocates that the Government negotiate 
with the rebels and end the civil war, it is without a 
counter policy to that which the Government is fol- 


lowing in negotiating with the Chinese on the border 


14 New York Herald Tribune, November 27, 1956, a 


Implementing India's 
BY EDWIN R. DEAN 


As a climax to two full years of preparation and 
discussion, the final formulation of India’s Second 
Five Year Plan received, in a session ending September 
1955, the approval of Parliament. 

The First Plan, which covered the period April 1951 
to March 1956, was intended to deal, among othe 
things, with two great problems: India’s deficiency in 
foodgrain production and its consequent need to im- 
port foodgrains and a serious inflation. Production of 
cereals expanded by 20 percent during this five year 
period and this increase (along with increases in other 
Mr. Dean, now a graduate student at Columbia University, 


spent a year in India on a Howland Fellowship from Yale 
University. 
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problem. On other issues its effectiveness will depend, 
not on counter proposals, but on calling attention to 
incompetence, graft and corruption. Many thousands 
of Burma’s citizens hope that a responsible opposition 
will develop and the voters will have a real choice at 
future elections. Much depends on whether or not the 
NUF can increase its voter strength so that it may 
have a real chance of taking over power by constitu- 
tional means. Without that hope, there will be little 
incentive for it to become a responsible opposition. 

Finally, the future of Burma’s politics will depend 
upon the nation’s economic and social development. At 
the moment, income from rice exports has greatly in- 
creased. India has agreed to make purchases for the 
next five years, and on September 5, 1956 signed a 
general trade agreement with Burma. Other nations 
have also contracted to buy Burma’s rice. Indeed, a 
question currently being asked in Rangoon is whether 
Burma will produce enough rice to fill all its cash and 
barter demands. With increased foreign exchange the 
Government will be able to revive and step up its in- 
dustrialization program. Burma is currently discussing 
the possibility of a long term loan from the United 
States which, if concluded, will help Burma to advance 
its economic development. If the next four years are 
prosperous and peace can be established throughout 
the whole of Burma, the future of that country is 
bright. Some of the political shortcomings of the par- 
ties can then be overlooked and Burma may well see 
the AFPFL in power for a very long period, as the 
Party boasted before the April election. 


Second Five Year Plan 


sectors) resulted in lower prices. During the period 
national income rose by about 18 percent.’ Table I 
shows the pattern of expenditure of the Second Plan, 
running from April 1956 to March 1961.’ 
Expenditure on agriculture and community develop- 
ment is to increase by more than 50 percent, but within 
the field of agriculture, the production of foodgrains 
will be emphasized less than in the First Plan. The pro- 
duction of other crops, such as sugar cane, oilseeds, 
cotton and jute will receive more attention. The Second 
Plan envisages greatly increased expenditure on horti- 
1 Planning Commission, Government of India, Second 


Five Year Plan, 1956, p. 11. 
2 Ibid., pp. 51-52. 
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culture, animal husbandry, dairying, forests and_ soil 
conservation, cooperation and fisheries.’ This shift in 
emphasis is due to the fact that the foodgrain content 
of the Indian diet is considered to be adequate, while 
the lack of sufficient quantities of proteins, dairy 
products, sugar, fruits and vegetables is still acute.‘ 

The community development schemes are intended 


Tasve I. (in millions of dollars, converted at 21 cents per rupee ) 
First Plan 
Total 


legislation is a matter reserved, by India’s Constitu- 
tion, to the states (and some states have already made 
progress on this), the Second Plan attempts to guide the 
land reform policies of the states. For the most part 
recommendations are very broad and general; it is in- 
tended that each state apply them in a manner adapted 
to its own conditions. Measures are proposed for the 


Second Plan 
Total 


Provision Percent Provision Percent 

Agriculture and Community 
Development $ 749.7 15.1 $ 1,192.8 11.8 
Irrigation and Power 1,388.1 28.1 1,917.3 19.0 
Industry and Mining 375.9 7.6 1,869.0 18.5 
Transport and Communications 1,169.7 23.6 2,908.5 28.9 
Social Services 1,119.3 22.6 1,984.5 19.7 
Miscellaneous 144.9 3.0 207.9 2.1 
Total* $4,947.6 100.0 $10,080.0 100.0 


* In addition to this expenditure by the government, it was planned in the First Plan that 
the private sector would spend about $3,675 million on investment. See p. 24, The Second 
Five Year Plan: A Draft Outline, Planning Commission, Government of India, February 
1956, this being the predecessor to Second Five Year Plan. The Second Plan includes an 
estimate of expenditure by the private sector on investment of $5,040 million. See Second 


Five Year Plan, p. 92. 


to contribute substantially to the improvement of agri- 
cultural production during the Second Plan. The taluka 
or tehsil (the governmental administrative unit one 
grade below the district, which is approximately equiva- 
lent to the U.S. county) is the basic area in which these 
schemes operate. All the major economic and develop- 
mental branches of the state administration existing in 
the tehsil are being expanded and coordinated for the 
purpose of intensifying the developmental activity of 
the tehsil. In this effort are included the departments 
concerned with health and sanitation, communications, 
village industries, education, irrigation, agriculture and 
animal husbandry. 

During the First Plan, 
schemes were established in 1,122 tehsils, at a cost of 
some $189 million. During the Second Plan, 4,920 
tehsils will enjoy the advantages of a development 
scheme, the total estimated cost being $420 million.* 
At the end of the Second Plan, virtually all of the 
rural population will be included in such schemes. 

An integral part of the agricultural sections of the 
Second Plan is land reform. Although land reform 


community development 


3 Ibid., p. 262. 

4 Papers Relating to the Formulation of the Second Five 
Year Plan by a number of Indian economists, published by the 
Government of India, 1955, p. 640. 

5 Second Five Year Plan, pp. 58 and 262. 
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protection of tenants, for the provision of credit facili- 
ties to farmers and for an increase in the ownership ‘of 
land by those who actually till the soil. A ceiling on 
agricultural holdings is proposed such that no single 
family will hold more than three “family holdings.” 
The “family holding” is defined as the size of unit 
customarily operated by a single family; it will vary 
according to productivity of land,® specia! allowances 
being made for families of larger than average size. 
As a long term goal, the Plan recommends a rural 
economy in which village government, represented by 
the panchayat, or village council, will deal with the 
entire village economy in a comprehensive manner and 
with a cooperative spirit. The present marketing, credit 
and processing cooperatives on the Danish and Ameri- 
can models are intended eventually to form the basis 
on which the entire village economy will be run as one 
loosely-knit cooperative. “The aim would be to enlarge 
the cooperative sector until the management of the 
entire land in the village becomes the cooperative re- 
sponsibility of the community.’ These ideas coincide 
remarkably with the efforts of Vinoba Bhave to restore 
the village to a prominent place in the life of the nation, 
In the effort to increase agricultural production, 


6 Ibid., pp. 195-96. 
7 Ibid., p. 206. 
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$800 million is to be allocated to irrigation projects, 

thereby increasing the irrigated area from 67 to 88 

million acres. About $897 million is to be devoted to 
increasing the installed capacity of electricity from 3.4 
million to 6.9 million kilowatts.* The expansion of rural 
electrification will lend support to the program of vil- 

. lage industries and greater electric power production 
will provide for the new heavy industries. 

In order to renovate the village economy as well as 
to relieve the problem of unemployment, measures to 
decentralize certain branches of the economy will be 
taken. Some $420 million will be devoted to programs 
of support to small units through technical guidance 
and through the development of cooperatives.’ In par- 
ticular, a great effort is to be made to increase the 
production of cotton yarn and cloth by hand methods. 
The ambar charkha, an improved style of spinning 
wheel, will play an important part in increasing the 
production of hand-made yarn. 


1. SURPLUS FROM CURRENT REVENUES 


(b) additional taxation 

2. BoRROWINGS FROM THE PvuBLIc 
(a) Market loans 
(b) Small savings 

3. OTHER BUDGETARY SOURCES 


Tasie 


(a) at existing (1955-56) rates of taxation 


lurgical industries is to be 45.9 percent of total invest- 
ment; investment in the engineering industries will ac- 
count for another 13.7 percent.’* 

Transportation and communications will be similarly 
expanded. The railways are expected to carry through 
an extensive program of renovation and expansion. Of 
the $2,908.5 million devoted to transport and communi- 
cations, the railways will receive $1,890 million, more 
than three times the amount they obtained through 
the First Plan.** 

Of the $1,984.5 million to be spent on social services, 
$644.7 million is assigned to education.’* In the age 
group 6-11, the proportion of children in schcol is ex- 
pected to rise from 50 to 60 percent. In view of the 
expected expansion of heavy industry, the out-turn of 
graduates in engineering will nearly double.*® Expendi- 
ture on health will also nearly double and on housing 
it will increase by 150 percent.’® 

During the Plan period, owing to various measures 


Million dollars 
1,680 
735 
945 
2,520 
1,470 
1,050 
840 


(a) Railway’s contribution to the development 
program from its current surplus 
b) Provident Funds and other Deposit Heads* 
4, RESOURCES TO BE RAISED EXTERNALLY (including foreign aid) 


315 
525 
1,680 


5. DEFICIT FINANCING 


TOTAL 


security payments to workers. 


The field of heavy industry is to receive $1,295.7 
million as compared with the allocation of $310.8 mil- 
lion under the First Plan.’° Primarily as a result of the 
government’s decision to build, own and operate three 
large iron and steel plants, production of finished steel 
is scheduled to rise 1955-56 to 4.3 
million tons in 1960-61.1' Aluminum, fertilizers, ferro- 


from 1.3 million in 


manganese and heavy chemicals are also expected to 
register large increases in production. Including invest- 
ment in the private sector, investment in the metal- 


8 Ibid., pp. 52 and 59. 
9 Ibid., p. 52. 
10 Ibid., p. 52. 
11 Ibid., p. 59. 
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6. GAP TO BE COVERED BY FURTHER ADDITIONAL TAXATION 


* Provident Funds are employer contributions to the Central Government for future social 


2,520 
840 


$10,080 


taken both within and outside the Plan, it is hoped 
that the employment situation may be alleviated. Neg- 
lecting for the moment the problem of those who are 
employed only part-time, it is estimated that at present 
there are 5.3 million unemployed. The number of en- 
trants into the labor force during the next five years is 
estimated at 10 million.*’ About 9.5 million new jobs 


12 Programmes of Industrial Development in the Second 
Plan, Government of India, 1956. 

13 Second Five Year Plan, p. 52. 

14 Ibid., p. 52. 

15 Ibid., p. 513. 

16 Ibid., p. 52. 

17 Ibid., p. 112. 

18 Ibid., pp. 77-78. 
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are expected to be provided during the Pl-n period, 
thus leaving the number of unemployed at approximate- 
ly what it is now,’® but in addition, opportunities for 
fuller employment, particularly in the rural areas, are 
expected to relieve the problem of underemployment. 

One of the most critica! difficulties the planners had 
to face was the financing of the Second Plan. Table 
II shows the estimated sources of the funds. 

In view of the fact that external assistance amounted 
to $630 million during 1951-56,”° the estimate of $1,680 
million seems somewhat optimistic. Whether $2,520 
million of deficit financing can be safely effected is 
doubted by several economists. The actual realization 
of $1,785 million through additional taxation may be, 
as a practical matter, very difficult.” 


Plan Objectives 


According to the Planning Commission the Second 
Five Year Plan has been formulated to achieve the 
following objectives: (a) a sizable increase in national 
income so as to raise the level of living in the country; 
(b) rapid industrialization with particular emphasis on 
the development of basic and heavy industries; (c) a 
large expansion of employment opportunities; and (d) 
reduction of inequalities in income and wealth and a 
more even distribution of economic power.”* These ob- 
jectives are to a considerable extent interrelated. Indus- 
trialization and investment are considered to be neces- 
sary for an increase in national income and the level of 
living, and vice versa. By “a more even distribution of 
economic power,” the planners mean, in part, the 
expansion of small-scale and village industries, which 
will reduce the relative advantages of urban capitalists 
and workers and at the same time tend to increase 
employment. 

From the political point of view, the Plan has been 
formulated in an atmosphere in which those sections 
of public opinion favoring the increased participation 
of the State in economic activities have steadily grown 
in strength. The “socialist pattern of society” has be- 
come the watchword. It can be observed that all four 
of these objectives are at least consistent with socialism. 
The Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956, which modi- 
fied the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948, gives new 
responsibilities to the public sector of the economy; in 
the field of “heavy industry” most of the new capacity 
will be built, owned and operated by the government.** 
The First Plan could be regarded as a collection of 


19 Ibid., pp. 115 and 118. 

20 Times of India, March 7, 1956. 

21 For further information on the financing of the Plan 
see J. R. Roach, “Reflections on India’s Second Five Year 
Plan,” Far Eastern Survey, October 1956. 

22 Second Five Year Plan, p. 24. 
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sub-plans (for industry, agriculture, transportation, etc.) 
each of which was nearly independent of the other. 
The Second Plan, on the other hand, is more nearly 
an integrated whole. If one sector of the economy lags 
behind (e.g., cement production), this will affect the 
ability of another sector (e.g., the steel industry) to 
achieve its goals; if transportation lags, insufficient 
agricultural production will reach the urban centers 
and urban investment will fall behind. Thus the suc- 
cess of the whole plan will depend to a great degree on 
the success of any individual part. 

A glance at Table I reveals an emphasis on industry 
and transport and communication. It is proposed to 
emphasize in particular the development of basic in- 
dustries, the reasons for this emphasis being as follows. 
Low income per capita, under-employment and un- 
employment and slow rates of progress all seem to be 
associated with the type of economy which, like India’s, 
is basically agricultural and possesses a great quantity 
of manpower relative to the quantity of capital. It is 
believed that if more capital-goods were produced and 
the proportion of capital-goods to labor were to rise, 
higher productivity per man (and hence higher income 
per capita) would result. The Second Plan aims at 
diversifying the economy so as to give it the balance 
necessary for sustained progress in economic develop- 
ment. The metallurgical and construction-materials in- 
dustries are emphasized in particular because these 
industries are basic to the production of other capital 
goods. 

The reason for the desire to produce these goods 
domestically, rather than to rely upon imports Arises 
from India’s difficulties in recent years, and her fears 
as to the future, regarding foreign exchange and the 
other factors governing the supply of these necessary 
capital-goods. If India is more nearly self-sufficient in 
the production of goods basic to sustained economic 
development, she will not only possess a more secure 
foundation for the pursuance of an independent course 
in world affairs, but will also be in a less vulnerable 
position in times of depression, war or adverse trade 
balances. Considering the strategic nature of capital- 
goods, and the fact that the world market is not al- 
ways favorable for the exchange of raw materials and 
consumer-goods for capital goods, the importance of 
producing these goods domestically becomes even more 
obvious. 

There are, however, certain difficulties in this line 
of approach. For one thing, basic industries are capital- 
intensive, and for another, they yield products only after 
a considerable gestation period, or period of construc- 
tion, has elapsed. This means that relatively small 
amounts of capital are available for the expansion of 
consumer-goods industries; and at the same time in- 
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comes, and consequently the demand for consumer- 
goods, have expanded as a result of the expenditure on 
investment in the capital-goods industries. Moreover, 
resulting from the fact that the labor requirements of 
basic industries are relatively low, the employment prob- 
lem, already acute in India, may worsen. Thus it is 
necessary to produce greater quantities of consumer- 
goods, using labor-intensive methods, in such a way as 


to provide increased employment. 


Role of Small Industries 

The only types of production which can meet these 
requirements are the village industries and small-scale 
industries. To encourage or even allow a rapid rate 
of growth of the large-scale consumer-goods industries 
would require a greater amount of capital than can be 
afforded at this stage, and, by throwing additional 
small-scale workers out of work, would aggravate the 
problem of unemployment. It must be remembered 
that India, at this stage, cannot afford a wide-spread 
unemployment insurance system; the provision of em- 
ployment for all is the only humane alternative. More- 
over, this procedure fits in well with the ideas of Gandhi 
and Bhave on decentralization and the revitalization of 
the village economy. According to Professor V. K. R. V. 
Rao of Delhi University, “in the peculiar context of In- 
dian economic conditions, with its large measure of 
unemployment, under-employment and disguised un- 
employment and the rapid growth of its population, it 
is essential that the objective of maximizing employ- 
ment should be kept prominently in view in framing 
the programme for development.”** 

It is considered necessary to effect this growth of 
the village and small-scale industries by positive meas- 
ures. Common production programs are to be formu- 
lated in which the organized and the small-scale sec- 
tors of a given line of production will be allotted 
separate quotas and separate sectors of production. 
These programs are to be effected by means of govern- 
ment licensing of additional productive capacity, sub- 
sidies, excises and, perhaps, price controls. Several of 
these measures, however, are envisaged only as short 
term arrangements. As is stated in a memorandum by 
the Office of the Development Commissioner, Small- 
Scale Industries (Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
the long term solution will depend upon increasing the 
efficiency of the small-scale sector and upon rendering 
the two sectors complementary.*® The largest industry 


for which a common production program is envisaged 


23 Ibid., p. 43. 

24 Papers Relating to the Formulation of the Second Five 
Year Plan, “Employment Pattern and Policies,” p. 246. 

25 Ibid., “Development of Small-Scale Industries During the 
Second Five Year Plan,” p. 332. 


is the cotton textile industry.*® 


It is obvious that the Indian planners feel that India 
should follow neither the path of exclusive develop- 
ment of heavy industries nor the traditional path of 
emphasizing the development of light industries to the 
exclusion of heavy industries and the village industry 
sector. Indian conditions require emphasis on the de- 
velopment of both heavy industry and the village in- 
dustry sector; but less attention will be devoted to the 
modern consumer-goods industries. 

As is evident from Tables I and II, the size of the 
Second Plan will be more than double that of the 
First Plan. Though national income is expected to rise 
by 25 percent, investment as a proportion of national 
income is expected to rise from 7.3 to 10.7 percent 
between 1955-56 and 1960-61.27 Although the increase 
in finances will be met from several sources (see Table 
II). two of the chief sources will be increased taxation 
and deficit financing. Considerable controversy has de- 
veloped over the matter of deficit financing. It seems 
that those who have proposed a large amount of 
deficit financing have done so with several purposes 
in mind. (1) It is the only method by which sufficient 
resources can be obtained for the large Plan which the 
nation so desperately needs. (2) With the expected 
increase in production, some economists believe that 
supply will tend to exceed demand and deflationary 
tendencies will then exert themselves unless a con- 
siderable quantity of money is created; deficit financing 
will accomplish this. (3) As national income grows, 
and as the monetized sector of the economy expands 
relative to the non-monetized sector, a larger supply 
of money will be needed. (4) To fulfil the goals of the 
expansion of basic industries and an increase in the 
relative size of the public or State sector of industry, 
the State must be able to control larger quantities of 
finance than it could through the more orthodox fiscal 
methods. 

The economists and planners who favor deficit fi- 
nancing on a large scale feel that it does not present 
any grave dangers and that, if inflation and financial 
instability develop, a few adjustments would quickly 
right matters. In the words of Dr. S. R. Sen, “I would, 
therefore, submit that there is no reason for being un- 
necessarily concerned with the idea that an investment 
of the order of Rupees 6,000 crores** will mean in- 


flation and that we shall have necessarily to take all 


26 For interesting comments on this matter see Jan Tin- 
bergen, “Problems Concerning India’s Second Five Year Plan,” 
Public Finance, Vol. XI, No. 2, 1956, p. 107. 

27 Second Five Year Plan, pp. 10 and 11. 

28 This is 60 billion rupees (about $12.6 billion), ap- 
proximately the figure for public and private investment 
combined. 
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sorts of drastic measures against it—any drastic in- 
stitutional changes may not be really necessary.’’®® 
Several Indian economists believe that a change in the 
quantity of investment by a few hundred million dollars 
is not likely to make any real difference.*° 

A widely-held belief is that as a result of such policies 
as common production programs, licensing procedures 
and various other methods of planned allocation of 
physical resources, the price mechanism will cease to be 
an effective regulator of economic activity. On the 
other hand, although many economic decisions will be 
made independently of the price mechanism, the mobil- 
ization of resources will nevertheless be channelled and 
guided by means of the customary financial methods.*! 
An effort has been made to ensure that a balance be- 
tween monetary resources and allocations on the one 
hand, and physical resources and allocations on the 
other hand will be maintained.** This type of balance 
is closely connected with the general overall integrated 
character of the Plan mentioned above. 
Criticisms of the Plan 

India’s economists and planners are not unanimous 
concerning this framework, however. A small but vocal 
minority express grave doubts concerning the wisdom 
of this type of thinking. Two of the most active of this 
group have been C. N. Vakil and P. R. Brahmanand 
of the Bombay School of Economics and much, though 
by no means all, of the following discussion is based on 
articles and a recent book** by these two men. They 
maintain that the calculations on which the growth 
of national income is based are faulty. The planners 
assumed an increase in the proportion of investment 
to income from 7.3 to 10.7 percent; presumably, they 
planned on this investment increasing national income 
in the ratio 2.3 to 1 (2.3 units of investment will in- 
crease yearly output by one unit). The 25 percent in- 
crease in national income expected during the Plan 
period presumably was derived from the relation be- 
tween these two figures. But, they argue, a rise in the 
investment proportion is unlikely. With an increase in 
population and in the proportion of the population 
employed there is likely to be greatly increased pres- 
sure on consumption; also, the government’s measures 


to reduce inequalities in income will have as one re- 


29 Papers Relating to the Formulation of the Second Five 
Year Plan, “Note on Targets and Allocation of Resources for 
the Second Five Year Plan,” p. 476. 

30 Ibid. 

31 Op. cit., “Problems of Resource Mobilisation,” by the 
Department of Research and Statistics, Reserve Bank of India, 
p. 403. 

32 Second Five Year Plan, pp. 16 and 17. 

33 Planning for an Expanding Economy, Vora & Co., 
Bombay, 1956. Distributed in the United States by the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. 
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sult an increase in the proportion of national income 
accruing to lower income groups, for it is these groups 
which have a high propensity to consume and a low 
propensity to invest. 

It is likely that the capital:output ratio will be 
higher than 2.3 to 1. In most developed countries it is 
considerably higher than this. It has been calculated 
that this ratio has been gradually rising and that it may 
be higher than the government anticipates.** Moreover, 
it must be remembered that much of the investment 
in the Second Plan is to be in heavy industries such 
as cement, steel and other metallurgical industries; 
these industries have very high capital:output ratios 
and a growth in the heavy industry sector will result 
in a higher capital:output ratio for all the economy. 

Thus the national income will not increase as rapidly 
as the planners hope. If it is considered imperative 
that the national income increase at this rate, then 
“forced savings” (savings that the community does not 
intend to make) must be extracted from the nation by 
the government. Forced savings will result in lower 
consumption standards for the community as a whole. 
The large amount of deficit financing contained in the 
Plan will be the means for bringing about this forced 
savings: the government, by printing extra quantities of 
money,** will assume purchasing power over a cor- 
responding extra amount of goods. In this way it will 
be able to carry through more investment, but at the 
expense of the consumption standards of the popu’ 
tion. But inflation will result from the new issues of 
money. On the one hand, this may result in an in- 
crease in income from taxation and other budgetary 
sources; but it is certain that, on the other hand, the 
Plan projects, in order to be completed, will require 
increased amounts of the cheapened currency. Thus the 
gap between income and expenditure will be at least as 
great as before and it is possible that even more deficit 
financing will be necessary; this in turn would begin 
the process again. The end result will be severe im- 
balance between different sectors of the economy. 

Important though these criticisms may be, it is felt 
that another criticism is even more significant, this 
being based on the theory of the “wage-goods gap.””* 
In an economy such as India’s, where land is greatly 
overcrowded, if agricultural production were organized 
on the most productive basis possible it would be found 


that a large amount of labor would become redundant. 


Under optimum forms of production, making use of 


34 George Rosen, “Capital:Output Ratios in Indian In- 
dustry,” Indian Economic Journal, October 1956. 

35 This is the main meaning of “deficit finance” in Indian 
budgetary terminology. 

36 For a detailed description see Vakil and Brahmanand, 
op. cit., pp. 209-14. 
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more advanced techniques, a greater quantity of output 
could be produced with less labor. This labor, the 
“disguised unemployed,” could then be employed in 
investment goods industries and thus would contribute 
directly to the expansion of the national product. 

But the disguised unemployed, if employed in urban 
areas, would—in real terms—have to be paid by wage- 
goods (cloth, food, etc.) and these wage goods would 
have to be obtained through the urban market rather 
than through direct contact with the producers of cloth 
and food (the process often used prior to the shift 
from the rural areas). Also, since the new workers will 
have to be paid higher wages in the urban areas (in 
order to induce them to leave the rural areas) and since 
the workers may join a union which works under a 
contract providing for relatively high wages, a greater 
amount of wage-goods must be available. The ad- 
ditional amount of wage-goods necessary is the ‘“‘wage- 
goods gap.” Thus, unless a greater amount of wage- 
goods is marketed, the potential employees are not true 
“wage units” and cannot, after all, be induced to ac- 
cept employment in investment industries. 

The only way to produce and market increased 
amounts of wage-goods with less labor is through im- 
proved technique. Only through improved technique 
can workers be rendered redundant in their old jobs 
and made free for employment in new jobs and at 
the same time be provided with added quantities of 
wage-goods necessary to keep them in this employment. 
The essential parts of this argument apply not only to 
agriculture but also to the industrial production of 
wage-goods. A wise taxation policy can ensure that 
profits accruing to producers who adopt advanced 
techniques are used, not for extra consumption, but for 
new investments.* 

In summary, this school of thought disagrees with 
the Plan’s emphasis on the encouragement of small- 
scale industry and, while agreeing that the use of capital 
goods is necessary to increase the productivity of labor, 
maintains that increased production of capital-goods 
cannot take place without increased production of wage- 
goods. This means that agriculture and the modern 
consumption goods industries should be encouraged. 

Several implications of this theory can be used to 
dispute various aspects of the Second Plan: (1) Deficit 
financing is seen to have even greater inflationary po- 
tentialities. Since “the real fund of surplus wage-goods” 
is the only real source of savings and investment, ex- 
cessive deficit financing will merely increase demand 
and finally result in inflation. (2) New workers can be 
employed only if the fund of marketable wage-goods 
increases. Thus the Second Plan’s emphasis on heavy 


~ $7 For a discussion of employment goals, sve ibid., p. 128. 
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in wage-goods industries will result in too siow an in- 
crease in wage-goods production and hence a failure 
to attain the employment goals.** (3) Because small- 
industry and its failure to provide for technical change 
scale and village industries do not use advanced tech- 
niques, the emphasis of the Plan on the decentralized 
sector retards technical progress and investment. 

Thus it is maintained that increased production of 
foodgrains and industrially produced wage-goods is es- 
sential. Those who object to the Plan often point out 
that the recent increase in foodgrains production was 
to a considerable extent due to windfall factors, par- 
ticularly to favorable monsoons, and that agricultural 
production must not be regarded as stable. Basically, 
therefore, the problem of agricultural production is not 
yet solved; even the present output is subject to con- 
siderable fluctuation. 

Another argument used against the Plan’s de-empha- 
sis of agricultural production is that increased produc- 
tion of agricultural products which are industrial raw 
materials is requisite to faster industrialization.*® As 
regards production of cotton textiles in particular, it is 
stated that the ambar charkha cannot be depended 
upon to increase yarn production sufficiently and that, 
both as an earner of foreign exchange and as a producer 
of cheap wage-goods, the mill section of the textile 
industry must be expanded more than the government 
seems prepared to allow. 


Sources of Imbalance 

A probable source of imbalance in the Plan derives 
from the simultaneous emphasis on the development of 
producers-goods industries and restriction on the de- 
velopment of modern consumer-goods industries. Since 
the latter are the main markets for the produce of the 
former, there will be an over-supply of producers’ goods. 

The public sector is receiving too much responsibility 
and the private sector not enough. In the First Plan 
period, as regards medium and large industry, “the in- 
vestment in the public sector was about 55 percent of 
that proposed at the start of the Plan; that in the private 
sector was about 75 percent of that originally pro- 
posed.”** Is it not foolish to depend for the bulk of 
future investment on that sector which lagged behind 
during the First Plan period? 

Economic developments in India during the last 


38 P. R. Brahmanand, “Towards an Optimal Tax Policy 
in a Retrogressive Economy,” Journal of the University of 
Bombay, July 1954, Volume XXIII, Part I. 

39 Amlan Datta, “Economic Growth and Sectoral Balance,” 
Economic Weekly, June 23, 1956, p. 711. 

40 R. K. Hazari, “A Policy for Cotton Textiles,” Economic 
Weekly, June 23, 1956, p. 767. 

41 George Rosen, “Industry in the Plan,” Economic Weekly, 
June 23, 1956, p. 779. 
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eight or nine months, it is claimed by those who question 
the wisdom of the Plan framework, justify the doubts 
that have been expressed. Those who have claimed that 
the great increase in agricultural production was due 
in large measure to windfall factors point to recent 
drops in foodgrain production. Foodgrain production in 
1954-55 was down 2.4 million tons from the 1953-54 
crop of 68.1 million tons.*? In 1955-56 there was a 
further drop of 1.7 million tons to 64 million tons.** 
Since January the wholesale commodity price index 
and the working-class cost of living index have been 
steadily rising. The former (1939=100) rose from 376 
in January to 420 in September, the rise in the price 
of food constituting a large part of this increase.** 
The latter (1949=100) rose from 97 in January to 103 
in April.*® Opponents of the Plan claim that these dif- 
ficulties arise from lack of sufficient emphasis on agri- 
cultural production and from an excessive amount of 
deficit financing. Finally, the excess of imports over 
exports rose from $111.3 million in May 1955 to $491.4 
million in May 1956.4° This indicates, it is believed, 
that insufficient attention has been devoted to the ex- 
pansion of the export industries. 

Up to this point the theoretical framework of the 
Plan has been outlined and several objections to the 
framework have been discussed in connection with re- 
cent economic developments. The replies of the pro- 
ponents of the Plan to these objections. cannot be dealt 
with in detail; nevertheless, a few high points may be 
mentioned, 

In the text of the Plan, it is stated that in the calcu- 
lation of the capital:output ratio of 2.3 to 1 the 
increase in the capital intensity of the Second Plan 
period investments was considered. It is noted that the 
estimated capital:output ratio of 2.3 to 1 is consider- 
ably higher than that which obtained during the First 
Plan period, 1.8 to 1.47 As has been observed, much 
of the new output will come from labor-intensive sec- 
tors of the economy in which 1aonetary methods of ex- 
change are not dominant. In those cases in which no 
money is used in the construction of capital-goods, these 
goods have not been included in the capital side of the 
ratio;*® the production resulting from the use of the 


42 Economic Weekly, June 23, 1956, p. 747. 

43 Eastern Economist, August 24, 1956, p. 272. 

44 Journal of Industry and Trade, Government of India, 
September 1956 and Indian Trade Journal, October 20, 1956. 

45 Journal of Industry and Trade, September 1956. 

46 Ibid. 

47 Second Five Year Plan, pp. 8 and 9. 
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goods has of course been included in output. This partly 
accounts for the fact that India’s capital:output ratio 
is lower than that obtaining in most developed econ- 
omies. The low capital:output ratio is one of the ob- 
vious advantages cf emphasizing increased production 
in village industries. 

The increase in the amount of wage-goods necessary 
to move disguised unemployed into investment indus- 
tries may have been over-estimated by Vakil and Brah- 
manand. One of the reasons for this is that much of 
the investment to be carried on by formerly disguised 
unemployed will be in the rural areas (e.g., work on 
irrigation and anti-flood projects) ; the workers on these 
projects will not require large additional amounts of 
wage-goods. The contention that the supply of wage- 
goods will fall short of demand is fallacious: in fact, 
the target of cereal production is “on the high side; 
to put it in a more positive way, we suggest that the 
target of additional disposable income in 1960-61 could 
be made higher without fear of foodgrain prices ris- 
ing.” 

The Planning Commission states that most targets 
have been fixed solely with reference to demand and 
that “with the possible exception of the cotton textile 
industry . . . there is at present no reason to doubt that 
the existing capacity . . . will be fully adequate to meet 
all foreseeable demands” for consumer goods.®® Even 
though production of foodgrains has fallen during the 
last two years, the 1955-56 production of 64 million tons 
was ten million tons in excess of the 1949-50 production 
of 54 million tons®? and exceeded the target for 1955-56 
of 61.5 million’ tons. Thus, though production may not 
be stable it is definitely on a higher level than it was 
before the commencement of the First Plan. The pres- 
ent inflation is expected to be alleviated by a better- 
than-average crop in 1956-57 resulting from this au- 
tumn’s satisfactory monsoon. Finally, as for the empha- 
sis on heavy industry and the claim that its products 
will be in over-supply, it must be noted that domestic 
light industries which are at present importing capital- 
goods will in the future use domestically produced 
goods. The program of railway rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion alone will absorb large quantities of steel and 
other construction materials. 


48 Ibid., p. 10. 

49 A. Rudra, “Consumer Goods and Disposable Income,” 
Economic Weekly, June 23, 1956, p. 738. 

50 Programmes of Industrial Development, Government of 
India, Planning Commission, quoted by G. Rosen in Economic 
Weekly, September 1, 1956, 
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BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


INDONESIAN SOCIETY IN TRANSITION. By W. F. 
Wertheim. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. (The 
Hague: W. van Hoeve Ltd.). 1956. 360 pp. $5.00. 

This thoughtful and discerning book, prepared for the 
I.P.R., throws light on many phases of Indonesia’s past and 
present and indicates some of the basic considerations to be 
taken into account by those who would speculate ahead into 
the future. It can perhaps best be described as a closely inter- 
connected series of essays on different phases of the Indonesian 
experience with special emphasis on the development of na- 
tionalism and the impact of the West. It is also distinctly, 
and wholly appropriately, a post-colonial book in the sense 
that it seeks to break away from colonial attitudes and pre- 
conceptions, to evaluate the colonial era from the outside, and 
to take the Indonesian society itself as the constant point of 
reference rather than the colonial or other relationships. One 
significant manifestation of this latter position is the insistence 
for the earlier periods that Indonesia was a cultural center of 
independent consequence and by no means merely the passive 
recipient of alien cultural and religious influences. 

The structure which the author has imposed on his material 
might in other hands have been overly rigid and mechanical, 
but Mr. Wertheim (who is Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Amsterdam) has used it with’ sufficient skill 
and flexibility to evade this danger. With the exception of 
the two opening chapters, each of the succeeding nine chapters 
is divided into four sections, covering respectively the pre- 
colonial period, colonial developments during the 19th century, 
the present century up to the Japanese occupation, and the 
last decade and a half. The several chapters deal with such 
matters as social, political, and economic developments, the 
changing status system, labor relations, religious reform, and 
cultural dynamics; and each is followed by a useful short 
bibliography. 

As the title suggests, Mr. Wertheim sees Indonesia as a 
country which has not only been through many changes but 
is still in process of transition, Nationalism both represented 
and produced a real sense of social solidarity, particularly as 
against the foreigner, but it also meant quite different things 
for different classes and groups in the society. The coming 
of independence removed the Dutch and the Indo-Europeans 
from the scene, but left the other contenders in the underlying 
social struggle confronting each other more openly than be- 
fore. In Mr. Wertheim’s opinion, the two major segments of 
the nationalist movement, the bourgeois branch and the left 
wing radical branch, “now threaten to enter upon a struggle 
to the death.” Earlier in the book he predicts that, before 
long, the presently dominant thin upper crust of intellectuals 
and merchants will be replaced by the peasantry as the de- 
cisive factor in the balance of social power. On the face of 
it, such a change would be far from helpful in producing 
an appropriate setting for what he regards as a prime present 
need: the building up under government control of a new 
economic structure in which industry would figure heavily. 
It may be the contradiction involved here which leads him 
to suggest that social and political unrest will continue to 
increase, bringing about the fall of one government after 
another, until at last a strong government is found to impose 
drastic reforms with a firm hand. 
Harvard University 
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RUSSIA LEAVES THE WAR. By George F. Kennan. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1956. 544 pp. $7.50. 


For the time being at least Mr. Kennan has turned from 
the discussion of current American foreign policies, to which 
he has contributed so much, to the writing of an important 
and fascinating chapter in the history of United States foreign 
relations, This is the first of three volumes on Soviet-American 
relations, 1917-1920. It is a thoroughly documented, clear ac- 
count of complicated events, swift moving and enlivened with 
revealing sketches of the Russians and Americans who played 
the leading roles on or behind the scenes from the Bolshevik 
seizure of power in November 1917 to the ratification of the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty in March 1918. Far Eastern affairs enter 
into the narrative to some extent but they are overshadowed 
by events in the West. Mr. Kennan devotes four of his tw: nty- 
four chapters to Siberia and the Far East. He writes of the 
fears about rearmed war prisoners, the frustrations of the 
Steven railway mission, the problem of military supplies at 
Vladivostok, the complexities of Chinese-Japanese-Russian re- 
lations in Manchuria and above all about the proposals for 
Japanese intervention strongly backed by the British and 
French governments. Mr. Kennan notes that the United 
States government “had plainly and unequivocally rejected 
all suggestions” of intervention in the Far East on the ground 
that it would antagonize the Russian people and that it would 
be an unwarranted interference in the affairs of a sovereign 
people. With these, he assumes, went a “lively distrust of 
Japanese motives,” a distrust which the Bolsheviks exploited. 
Toward the end of February, Wilson and Lansing began to 
vacillate partly because of weariness and partly because of 
fear that Japan was preparing, with British and French ap- 
proval, to act alone. Japan, Mr. Kennan believes, had no in- 
tention at this time of intervening without the acceptance 
by the United States of its share of responsibility for that 
decision. In spite of the “wishful distortion of the real situa- 
tion all along the line” and especially in diplomatic reports, 
the President continued to resist the pressure to give his 
consent. And Mr. Kennan concludes that it is “to the credit 
of the American statesmen and their closer advisers, that they 
were better informed at this juncture by their own instincts 
and convictions than by the reports that reached them across 
a world so torn, so confused, so full of desperation and 
impatience.” 
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but Mr. Wertheim (who is Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Amsterdam) has used it with sufficient skill 
and flexibility to evade this danger. With the exception of 
the two opening chapters, each of the succeeding nine chapters 
is divided into four sections, covering respectively the pre- 
colonial period, colonial developments during the 19th century, 
the present century up to the Japanese occupation, and the 
last decade and a half. The several chapters deal with such 
matters as social, political, and economic developments, the 
changing status system, labor relations, religious reform, and 
cultural dynamics; and each is followed by a useful short 
bibliography. 

As the title suggests, Mr. Wertheim sees Indonesia as a 
country which has not only been through many changes but 
is still in process of transition, Nationalism both represented 
and produced a real sense of social solidarity, particularly as 
against the foreigner, but it also meant quite different things 
for different classes and groups in the society. The coming 
of independence removed the Dutch and the Indo-Europeans 
from the scene, but left the other contenders in the underlying 
social struggle confronting each other more openly than be- 
fore. In Mr. Wertheim’s opinion, the two major segments of 
the nationalist movement, the bourgeois branch and the left 
wing radical branch, “now threaten to enter upon a struggle 
to the death.” Earlier in the book he predicts that, before 
long, the presently dominant thin upper crust of intellectuals 
and merchants will be replaced by the peasantry as the de- 
cisive factor in the balance of social power. On the face of 
it, such a change would be far from helpful in producing 
an appropriate setting for what he regards as a prime present 
need: the building up under government control of a new 
economic structure in which industry would figure heavily. 
It may be the contradiction involved here which leads him 
to suggest that social and political unrest will continue to 
increase, bringing about the fall of one government after 
another, until at last a strong government is found to impose 
drastic reforms with a firm hand. 
Harvard University 
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RUSSIA LEAVES THE WAR. By George F. Kennan. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1956. 544 pp. $7.50. 


For the time being at least Mr. Kennan has turned from 
the discussion of current American foreign policies, to which 
he has contributed so much, to the writing of an important 
and fascinating chapter in the history of United States foreign 
relations. This is the first of three volumes on Soviet-American 


relations, 1917-1920. It is a thoroughly documented, clear ac- . 


count of complicated events, swift moving and enlivened with 
revealing sketches of the Russians and Americans who played 
the leading roles on or behind the scenes from the Bolshevik 
seizure of power in November 1917 to the ratification of the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty in March 1918. Far Eastern affairs enter 
into the narrative to some extent but they are overshadowed 
by events in the West. Mr. Kennan devotes four of his twenty- 
four chapters to Siberia and the Far East. He writes of the 
fears about rearmed war prisoners, the frustrations of the 
Steven railway mission, the problem of military supplies at 
Vladivostok, the complexities of Chinese-Japanese-Russian re- 
lations in Manchuria and above all about the proposals for 
Japanese intervention strongly backed by the British and 
French governments. Mr. Kennan notes that the United 
States government “had plainly and unequivocally rejected 
all suggestions” of intervention in the Far East on the ground 
that it would antagonize the Russian people and that it would 
be an unwarranted interference in the affairs of a sovereign 
people. With these, he assumes, went a “lively distrust of 
Japanese motives,” a distrust which the Bolsheviks exploited. 
Toward the end of February, Wilson and Lansing began to 
vacillate partly because of weariness and partly because of 
fear that Japan was preparing, with British and French ap- 
proval, to act alone. Japan, Mr. Kennan believes, had no in- 
tention at this time of intervening without the acceptance 
by the United States of its share of responsibility for that 
decision. In spite of the “wishful distortion of the real situa- 
tion all along the line” and especially in diplomatic reports, 
the President continued to resist the pressure to give his 
consent. And Mr. Kennan concludes that it is “to the credit 
of the American statesmen and their closer advisers, that they 
were better informed at this juneture by their own instincts 
and convictions than by the reports that reached them across 
a world so torn, so confused, so full of desperation and 
impatience.” 
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